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In the opinion of most persons, the Royal Chapel afforded the greatest satis-
faction to the lovers of music. Similarly arranged to that of Lisbon in former
days, no expense was spared to render the performance fully worthy of the
subject. Sopranos, as many as fourteen or fifteen, mingled their peculiar voices
in the music of Portugallo and the finest church composers, forming, on the
whole, a strain of melody duly appreciated by foreigners in particular. Excepting
when the court was present, the auditory was principally composed of foreigners
and the lowest classes of society.

"Portugallo" was Marcos Portugal, celebrated Portuguese musician,
who went to Brazil in 1811, and remained there until his death in 1830.
His body was, many years later, transported back to Portugal for burial
there.

Another interesting sidelight on the musical life in Brazil early in the
nineteenth century is provided by the following advertisement in the
Gazette of Rio de Janeiro of July 8, 1820:

Whoever wishes to purchase a slave suitable as a coachman, who can play on
the Piano and Marimba, and combines with a knowledge of music some
acquaintance with the trade of a tailor, may apply at the Apothecary's shop.

Among the names of native Brazilian musicians of the first half of the
nineteenth century are Damiao Barbosa de Araujo (1778-1856), violinist
and composer of religious music; Jose Reboucas (1789-1843), who was
the first Brazilian musician to study in Europe 5 and Jose Mauricio Nunes
Garcia (1767-1830), mulatto son of a Portuguese colonist and a slave
girl. Jose Mauricio is usually regarded as the father of Brazilian music.
His models were Handel and Gluck. He wrote church music, some of
which has been published.

The progress of music in Brazil was in no small measure indebted to
the Emperor Pedro I, who was himself an amateur composer. An Over-
ture from his opera was performed in Paris in 1832. Pedro I was also the
author of the Brazilian Hymn of Independence, which he wrote on
September 7, 1822, immediately after he had declared Brazil's inde-
pendence from Portugal and was proclaimed Constitutional Emperor.
A detailed account by a contemporary writer specifies the exact time of
the composition of the Hymn, between 5:30 and nine o'clock in the eve-
ning of September 7, 1822, which is Brazil's Independence Day. Pedro I
is reported to have sung the Hymn, accompanied by a chorus, at a patri-
otic gathering in Sao Paulo on the same night.

After the abdication of Pedro I in 1831, a new patriotic song was